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MISCHIEFS FOREIGN INTRIGUE 


ess. before in history has the American government been quite so indifferent to, or openly 
defiant of, the deeply imbedded traditions of our nation and the strong national feelings of the 
people. 


Our State Department, particularly, has been a principal source of internationalist propaganda 
designed to convince us that our “strong national” feelings are wrong, that a “spirit of national- 
ism’ is evil. Nationalism and isolationism are bracketed as vicious and narrow-minded attitudes 

* which caused most of the major wars of the past, which have been outmoded by the enlightenment 
~ of this century, and which must be forever repressed lest they cause another world war. 


Mitiions of Americans have been affected by this propaganda. They are appalled by the mount- 
ing evidence that our State Department is determined to abandon American national independence 
and to make our people subject to the dictates of a one-world socialist government. Yet, while 
crying out in despair that something must be done to stop it, they repeat the central theme of the 
State Department-United Nations internationalists: namely, that in the “shrunken” one-world of 
today, we cannot go back to the narrow old spirit of nationalism and isolationism. 


Tested and proven political principles which have eternal application and which successfully 
guided the destinies of this Republic for over a century have been rejected. When they are not 
treated as evil concepts which the nation has outgrown in this modern age, they are superciliously 
classed with the old muzzle-loading rifle and the wooden forts of the western frontier: they served 
a purpose in their day, but it would be folly to rely on them now! 


In our time, some shameful connotation is associated with the idea of turning back from frus- 
tration and insanity: progress means charging forward on a course which has led from failure to 
failure and which will obviously end in disaster. 
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What was the old spirit of nationalism and 
isolationism which we have rejected? What were 
the proven political principles which our State De- 
partment has consigned to the scrap heap of 
history ? 


The classic expression of them is to be found in 
George Washington’s Farewell Address — his 
“Address to the People of the United States” on 
September 17, 1796, intimating that he would re- 
tire from public service on the expiration of his 
term as President, and recommending a course for 
the young Republic to follow. 


P resident Washington said: 


“Against the insidious wiles of foreign influ- 
ence (I conjure you to believe me, fellow-citizens) 
the jealousy of a free people ought to be con- 
stantly awake; since history and experience prove 
that foreign influence is one of the most baneful 
foes of Republican Government... . 


“The great rule of conduct for us, in regard to 
foreign nations, is in extending our commercial 
relations, to have with them as little political con- 
nection as possible .... 


“Europe has a set of primary interests, which to 
us have none, or a very remote relation. Hence 
she must be engaged in frequent controversies, 
the causes of which are essentially foreign to our 
concerns. Hence, therefore, it must be unwise in 
us to implicate ourselves, by artificial ties, in the 
ordinary vicissitudes of her politics, or the ordi- 
nary combinations and collisions of her friend- 
ships, or enmities. 


“Our detached and distant situation invites and 
enables us to pursue a different course. If we 
remain one people, under an efficient govern- 
ment, the period is not far off, when we may defy 
material injury from external annoyance: when 
we may take such an attitude as will cause the 
neutrality, we may at any time resolve upon, to 
be scrupulously respected; when belligerent na- 
tions, under the impossibility of making acquisi- 
tions upon us, will not lightly hazard the giving 
us provocation; when we may choose peace or 
war, as our interest, guided by justice, shall 
counsel. 


“Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a 
situation? Why quit our own to stand upon for- 
eign ground? Why, by interweaving our destiny 


with that of any part of Europe, entangle our 
peace and prosperity in the toils of European am- 
bition, rivalship, interest, humour or caprice? 


“°Tis our true policy to steer clear of perma- 
nent alliances, with any portion of the foreign 
world; ... 


“Harmony, liberal intercourse with all nations, 
are recommended by policy, humanity, and in- 
terest. But even our commercial policy should 
hold an equal and impartial hand; neither seek- 
ing nor granting exclusive favours or preferences; 
consulting the natural course of things; diffusing 
and diversifying by gentle means the streams of 
commerce, but forcing nothing; establishing, with 
powers so disposed, in order to give trade a stable 
course, to define the rights of our merchants, and 
to enable the government to support them; con- 
ventional rules of intercourse, the best that pres- 
ent circumstances and mutual opinion will per- 
mit, but temporary, and liable to be from time to 
time abandoned or varied, as experience and 
circumstances, shall dictate; constantly keeping in 
view, that ’tis folly in one nation to look for dis- 
interested favours from another; that it must pay 
with a portion of its independence for whatever 
it may accept under that character; that by such 
acceptance, it may place itself in the condition of 
having given equivalents for nominal favours, 
and yet of being reproached with ingratitude for 
not giving more. There can be no greater error 
than to expect, or calculate upon real favours 
from nation to nation. "Tis an illusion which ex- 


perience must cure, which a just pride ought to 
discard. 


“In offering to you my countrymen, these 
counsels of an old and affectionate friend, I dare 
not hope they will make the strong and lasting 
impression I could wish; that they will controul 
the usual current of the passions, or prevent our 
nation from running the course which has hither- 
to marked the destiny of nations: But if I may 
even flatter myself, that they may be productive 
of some partial benefit, some occasional good; 
that they may now and then recur to moderate 
the fury of party spirit, to warn against the mis- 
chiefs of foreign intrigue, to guard against the 
impostures of pretended patriotism; this hope 
will be a full recompence for the solicitude of 
your welfare, by which they have been dictated. 


“How far in the discharge of my official duties, 
I have been guided by the principles that have 
been delineated, the public records and other 
evidences of my conduct must witness to you and 
to the world. To myself, the assurance of my own 
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conscience is, that I have at least believed myself 
to be guided by them... .” 


Today; the political leaders of America pay 
Washington the homage of an empty ritualism, 
but pay no attention to the great principles which 
he laid down. On February 22 every year, Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address is read in full to the 
U. S. House of Representatives and read in full to 
the Senate and is, thus, printed twice in the Con- 
gressional Record; but nowhere in the programs 
supported by the leaders of Congress is there any 
visible reflection of Washington's ideals. 


What sort of man was the father of our country, 
whom we treat today as a quaint figure of the dead 
past? Very few Americans really know, but there 
was a time when every American schoolboy was 
told about the greatness of men who founded this 
Republic. Jared Sparks, who was a boy during 
Washington's presidency, wrote the first great 
biography of our first President. 


Bon is an excerpt from that biography, taken 
from an old McGuffey’s Reader for children in 
the sixth grade: 


“The character of his mind was unfolded in the 
public and private acts of his life; and the proofs 
of his greatness are seen almost as much in the 
one as the other .... 


“Wisdom, judgment, prudence, and firmness 
were his predominant traits. No man ever saw 
more clearly the relative importance of things 
and actions, or divested himself more entirely of 
the bias of personal interest, partiality, and preju- 
dice, in discriminating between the true and the 
false, the right and the wrong, in all questions 
and subjects that were presented to him. He de- 
liberated slowly, but decided surely; and when his 
decision was once formed he seldom reversed it, 
and never relaxed from the execution of a meas- 
ure till it was completed .... 


“A Christian in faith and practice, he was 
habitually devout. His reverence for religion is 
seen in his example, his public communications, 
and his private writings. He uniformly ascribed 
his success to the beneficent agency of the Su- 
preme Being. Charitable and humane, he was 
liberal to the poor, and kind to those in distress 
.... Without vanity, ostentation, or pride, he 
never spoke of himself or his actions unless re- 


quired by circumstances which concerned the 
public interests . . .. The purity and ardor of his 
patriotism were commensurate with the greatness 
of its object. Love of country in him was invested 
with the sacred obligation of a duty; and from the 
faithful discharge of this duty he never swerved.” 


PEOPLE VERSUS GOVERNMENT 


l. is evident from his own words in the Farewell 
Address that Washington, who understood his- 
tory, feared the day would come when America 
might suffer the fate of other great nations which 
abandoned their own national purpose and des- 
tiny and entangled their affairs with those of for- 
eign lands. 


Yet the words of Washington had a profound 
and lasting effect on the American people. Wood- 
row Wilson had to get himself reelected to a sec- 
ond term on a peace platform — on promises to 
keep us out of the European war — before he 
could whip the nation into a frenzy about “saving 
the world for democracy,” and thus plunge the 
nation into the war which he had promised to 
keep it out of. Roosevelt, in 1940, had to cam- 
paign for reelection to a third term on promises 
to keep our sons at home and out of war, before 
he could complete his plan to drag us into the 
Second World War. 


-™ today, the American people —as dis- 
tinguished from the intellectual and_ political 
leaders of America — are essentially nationalistic 
and isolationist, in the sense that George Wash- 


ington meant, although not many will dare use 
such terms. 


There is abundant evidence of the wide differ- 
ence between what the American people want, and 
what their ‘chosen’ leaders are determined to do. 


[. 1959, when the country first learned that 
Eisenhower had invited Khrushchev to the United 
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States as an honored guest, there was such an 
outcry of public protest that the White House and 
State Department confessed amazement at the 
extent and intensity of feeling; but Khrushchev 
came, nonetheless. 


I, early 1960, when the President was about to 
make a tour of South America, the State Depart- 
ment asked the Governor of California to stay the 
execution of a sex pervert, Caryl Chessman, and 
the Governor supinely complied — because some 
mobs in Uruguay did not want him executed! 


Newspapers, United States Congressmen and 
Senators, and plain people by the millions cried 
out in shame and anger against this disgusting 
and cowardly behavior on the part of the State 
Department and of Governor Brown. 


The State Department's intervention in the 
Chessman case was something more than shame- 
ful behavior: it was further proof that the State 
Department has abandoned all conventional con- 
cepts of national sovereignty. The proof was re- 
inforced in March, 1960, when America aligned 
itself with the Soviet Union to vote for a United 
Nation’s resolution condemning the government 
of South Africa. It was not a question of whether 
the people of America approve or disapprove of 
South Africa’s efforts to handle a terribly danger- 
ous and delicate internal situation: it was a ques- 
tion of whether we have a right (moral, legal, or 
otherwise) to meddle in the domestic affairs of a 
friendly nation. 


There was great public protest against our 
meddling in South African affairs; but no ad- 
ministration spokesman has apologized or even 
bothered to explain. 


THE MASON BILL 


State Department handling of American trade 


licies is another illustration of what Washing- 
ton called the “mischiefs of foreign intrigue.” 


On February 29, 1960, Senator Strom Thurmond 
(democrat, South Carolina) said: 


“It is not enough that we should tax our people 
heavily in order to give away more than $70 bil- 
lion in foreign aid handouts. We must also close 
and/or curtail work in many of our domestic in- 
dustries because our trade program has been per- 
verted by the State Department into an instru- 
ment of foreign policy... . 


“The use of our trade program to win friends 
abroad is placing several domestic industries and 
the jobs of their workers in grave peril. The most 
recent government figures show an alarming in- 
crease in foreign low-wage imports in the textile 
industry, particularly in cotton cloth, cotton ap- 
parels, and cotton yarn — so much so that we are 
now for the first time importing almost as much 
as we are exporting. Japan, once the principal 
rival for our domestic textile markets, has now 
been joined by Hong Kong, India, Formosa, Ko- 
rea, Spain, France, Portugal, Germany, Austria 
and other countries in flooding U. S. markets, by 
courtesy of the State Department. 


“Virtually the same situation exists with regard 
to our plywood and shrimp industries. It is im- 
perative that action be taken soon... .” 


U. S. Congressman Noah Mason (republican, 
Illinois) has introduced a bill in the House (H. R. 
10181, presently before the Committee on Ways 
and Means) which would do something about the 
trade-and-tariff problem that Senator Thurmond 
describes. Concerning the need for his bill, Con- 
gressman Mason says: 


“No longer can we . . . assume that the Ameri- 
can worker and taxpayer can forever support the 
rest of the world... . 


“Working men and women in my district have 
written me telling how their jobs have been lost 
because of the unfair competition of sweatshop 
labor in other countries. H. R. 10181 will put a 
stop to this rapidly expanding, cancerous growth 
by returning to Congress the authority given it 
by Article I, Section 8 of the Constitution. 


“This bill will take the profit out of sweatshop 
labor at the water’s edge. This will not only halt 
the bleeding of American jobs, capital, and in- 
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dustry to foreign lands, it will also encourage ex- 
ploiters of low-wage workers overseas to allow 
wages in their countries to rise, so as to create a 
larger market in their countries.” 


The Mason Bill amends the 1930 Tariff Act by 
replacing the 1934 Trade Agreements Act (so- 
called reciprocal trade). It will restore to Con- 
gress its Constitutional responsibility to adjust 
tariffs and regulate foreign trade. 


The nation desperately needs the Mason Bill. 
There is no doubt about that in the minds of 
anyone who has carefully studied the problem. 
There is little doubt that the American people 
would support the bill strongly, if it were publi- 
cized enough for them to hear about it and under- 
stand it. Yet no one can really believe that the 
Mason Bill will be given a respectful hearing this 
year. 


Using American trade as a means of entangling 
our economy with that of the rest of the world 
until there can be no return to national inde- 
pendence is a major program of the interna- 
tionalists in control of the administration and the 
Congress in Washington. They are not about to 
let the Mason Bill wreck that program. 


IRON IN THE SPINE 


U S. Congressman August E. Johansen (re- 
publican, Michigan) has introduced a resolution 
(H.J.R. 599) requiring American diplomatic es- 
tablishments abroad to fly the American flag regu- 
larly. The State Department is opposed. Congress- 
man Johansen says: 


“I am sure you cannot legislate ‘iron in the 
spine’ where there is so obvious a deficiency. 


“But it is just possible that an informed and 
aroused public sentiment could bring some 
changes in policy and personnel even in so sacro- 


sanct an agency of our Government as the State 
Department.” 


| is little possibility that Mr. Johansen’s 
House Joint Resolution will be enacted; but in 
his remark there is the one ray of hope to give 
Americans courage. An informed and aroused pub- 
lic opinion could stop our mad rush into world 
government. 


Witness the outcome of the drive to repeal the 
Connally Reservation and give the World Court 
jurisdiction over America’s internal affairs. After 
almost two years of carefully planned and widely 
diffused propaganda, the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, in its legislative recommendations for 1960, 
formally asked for repeal of the Connally Reser- 
vation. The powerful Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee scheduled hearings for one day, in- 
tending, obviously, to hear only those witnesses 
who favored repeal. It was all cut and dried: the 
Committee would favorably report on the Humph- 
rey Resolution to repeal the Connally Reservation; 
the Senate would pass the Resolution perfunc- 
torily; and, before the public even knew what was 
going on, the World Court would be in charge of 
the domestic affairs of this nation. 


But the public found out what was happen- 
ing, and showered the Washington politicians 
with tons of wires, letters, petitions, resolutions. 
On March 30, 1960, the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee managed to suppress the Humphrey 
proposal to repeal the Connally Reservation. 


W. need the same kind of public protest 
against Eisenhower's attending the summit meet- 
ing next month. The protest will not keep him 
from going; but it could stop the fruition of the 
world government scheme which he is already 
scheduled to take with him to that meeting (see 
this Report, March 28, 1960, ‘Disarmament: Sur- 
render to World Government’). 


A massive, insistent, and continuous public pro- 
test against the summit meeting might also have 
an educational influence on all politicians in this 
important election year. 
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Fi the people of America would positively dem- 
onstrate that they still believe in the George Wash- 
ington type of nationalism and isolationism (as I 
am convinced most of them do) they could pro- 
duce enough politicians to effect a return to 
America’s traditional foreign policy. 


PEACE 


How could we help to maintain world peace in 
this age of missiles, if we returned to George 
Washington’s 18th century foreign policy? If we 
would keep America strong and independent, we 
would be doing our maximum for world peace — 
because America is a dominant power in the 
world. 


0. foreign aid and mutual security alliances 
and our massive land armies and other “conven- 
tional” forces scattered all over the globe afford 
us no protection against the kind of attack which 
our military leaders say the Soviets are capable of 
—the kind of attack whose very possibility, ap- 
parently, has millions so scared that they are ready 
for peace at any price: ready, even, for the sacri- 
fice of our national independence, although any 
sane person knows, if he would give it a second 
thought, that such a sacrifice will not buy peace. 


The only thing that would give us any defense 
against attack from the Soviets — and thus guaran- 
tee peace for our nation — is a concentrated re- 
search and development program to produce the 
most effective missiles in existence and to produce 
a defense against Soviet weapons. We are not 
doing this, because we cannot afford it. 


Brigadier General Bonner Fellers, on the Man- 
ion Forum radio broadcast, March 27, 1960, said: 
“Nuclear propulsion promises to revolutionize 


the performance of missiles, air and space craft. 
It would restore to the United States pre-eminence 


in aerospace power. Last year Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Roscoe Wilson, who is in charge of Air Force 
Research and Development, said that with 400 
million dollars, in two years we could have nuc- 
lear powered aircraft in flight. For budgetary 
reasons, General Wilson’s request was cut to $75 
million annually. The attainment of nuclear pro- 
pulsion will now take four to six years. 


“A rocket engine, developing one million 
pounds of thrust, is desperately needed. Develop- 
ment of an engine of this type was started in 1947 
but has long been delayed for lack of finances. 
For some time the Soviets have had such an 
engine. 


“SAC, our principal striking power, constitutes 
the chief war deterrent for ourselves and the en- 
tire free world. For reasons of economy, SAC is 
being reduced by five wings (225 bombers). 


“The B-70 bomber was planned as a replace- 
ment for SAC bombers which are wearing out. 
For economy reasons production of the B-70 has 
been cancelled. This leaves us with no new inter- 
continental bomber under development. 


“A low altitude penetration bomber is needed 
but, for economy reasons, this development pro- 
gram was rejected. 


“Our ICBM production rate is only one-third 
that of the Soviet Union. Funds for a crash pro- 
gram are needed. 


“The Polaris submarine promises to be a for- 
midable striking weapon. The Navy is asking for 
supplemental appropriation of $1 billion to ex- 
pand this program. 


“The program for the F-108, a supersonic, long 
range fighter interceptor, has been cancelled. This 
leaves us with no long range supersonic intercep- 
tor and no interceptor aircraft of any kind under 
development. 


“The program for a vertical take-off interceptor 
has been cancelled for lack of funds. More super- 
sonic interceptors for the defense of the United 
States are needed. 


“No anti-missile missile defense exists. There 
are insufficient funds for an adequate develop- 
ment of this most essential weapon. 


“Prompt attainment of the above cancelled or 
delayed research, development and production 
programs would mean American ascendancy over 
Red striking power. It would be the best possible 
insurance against Red aggression anywhere .. . . 
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“The additional cost for this increased defense 
program is less than $5 billion the first year and 
materially less thereafter. This need not mean an 
over-all increase in defense spending. Billions 
could be saved on ‘foreign aid’ and by the reduc- 
tion of surface forces which are not decisive 
against the Soviets. 


“The question arises: Why are these essential 
funds not being made available? 


“The answer is we have not the money. Largely 
because of foreign hand-outs and wasteful do- 
mestic spending, our economy is dangerously 
threatened.” 


I. short, we cannot afford to defend America 
because we are wasting too much money on pro- 
grams which provide no defense. Most of our 
worldwide squandering is done on the pretext 
of promoting world peace; but the only certain 
way for us to save the world from another world 
war is to make sure that we are not forced into one 
ourselves. The only way to do that is to defend 
America; and we could defend America for a 
fraction of the amount which we are now wasting 
on programs which are positively harmful to our 
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national interests or which, at best, do nothing to 
promote our national interests. 


* * 


AN INVALUABLE GUIDE 


Fee about a year now, the Committee For Pub- 
lic Affairs of the McGraw-Edison Company has 
been publishing a house-organ newsletter for dis- 
tribution to its key personnel. The newsletter 
(which contains reports on economic and political 
affairs) is a tribute to Governor Charles Edison — 
a great industrialist different from most, because 
he does not think it the better part of wisdom for 
the nation’s business leaders to ignore the political 
ills of our Republic. 


A recent issue of the McGraw-Edison news- 
letter should be obtained by every person who 
reads this Report. Entitled “The Eighty-Sixth Con- 
gress” this sixteen-page issue gives a list of all 


members of the House and the Senate of the Sec- 
ond Session of the 86th Congress; a list of the im- 
portant Committee assignments of this session; 
and the party affiliation of each member of the 
House and Senate. 


Members of the President’s Cabinet are listed 
according to their name, office, and the date of 
their appointment. Members of the Supreme Court 
and details of their appointments are given. And 
on page six of the newsletter, you will even find 
information about “how to address your Congress- 


men. 


Eight pages of the valuable report give the 
voting records of all senators and congressmen in 
nine isues on which the First Session of the 86th 
Congress took action. 


Biketioe Edison and his Committee For Pub- 
lic Affairs have rendered a valuable service in 
making this information available. You can obtain 
a copy by sending 25¢ to McGraw-Edison Com- 
pany, Committee for Public Affairs, 343 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York 16, New York, and ask- 
ing for a copy of “The Eighty-Sixth Congress.” 


Please do not send your money to our office. 


* 


APOLOGIES 


Last week, discussing the sit-in demonstrations 
staged by students from two negro colleges in 
Marshall, Texas, we remarked that there is no col- 
lege for white students in Marshall. The East Tex- 
as Baptist College, for white students, was founded 
in Marshall about 43 years ago; and is still going 
strong! 


We are embarrassed that we made this error — 
yet pleased by a circumstance that seems signifi- 
cant: in all the noisy ruckus, the students and 
faculty at East Texas Baptist College were so dili- 
gent in minding their own business that they were 
never once mentioned in the welter of news stories 
about the Marshall situation. 


* 
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